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The Burning of Rebellious Thoughts: 
MOVE as Revolutionary Black 
Humanism 


Contrary to published opinion . . . the May 13 
bombing of MOVE by police was not even an acci- 
dent, not a technical blooper, nor, as former Mayor 
Goode said, “a bad day.” No! May 13, 1985, was 
the most premeditated police raid and destroy mis- 
sion in U.S. history; a day planned and prepared 
for months, even years, in advance by local, state, 
and federal officials sworn to one unholy aim— 
the destruction of the MOVE organization. Their 
“bad day” began when one determined, scarred, 
smoldering black woman dodged a heliftre of police 
bullets to escape the plans of government to incin- 
erate her and her family alive, and survived. 

— Mumia Abu-Jamal, 

“And They Call MOVE ‘Terrorists’!”” 


The people of MOVE are proof that poor people are 
capable of intelligently perceiving and analyzing 
American life, politically and socially, and of 
devising and attempting to follow a different— 
and, to them, better—way. But because they are 
poor and black, this is not acceptable behavior to 
middle-class whites and blacks who think all poor 
black people should be happy with jherri curls, 
mindless (and lying) TV shows, and Kentucky 
fried chicken. 

— Alice Walker, 

““Nobody Was Supposed To Survive:’ The 

MOVE Massacre” 


O* May 13, 1985, when MOVE, a small 
group of African American religious 
radicals, refused to surrender to local 
authorities and vacate their headquarters in 
a black middle-class neighborhood in 
Philadelphia, all hell literally broke loose. In 
retaliation for the group’s act of defiance, 
the Philadelphia police force fired some 
10,000 rounds of ammunition at the group’s 
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house. Per direct orders of the mayor’s 
office, a makeshift bomb containing three 
and a half pounds of C4 and Tovex explo- 
sives was dropped from a helicopter onto the 
house’s rooftop bunker. The ensuing blast 
ignited a blaze that eventually engulfed the 
neighborhood in flames, leaving sixty-one 
homes in ashes and another 110 severely 
damaged. The measure of human loss result- 
ing from this tragic episode was even greater. 
Eleven MOVE members, five adults and six 
children, were burned alive and some 250 
local residents were left homeless. In the 
wake of this holocaust, there were only two 
survivors, a woman and a teenage boy. 
Ramona Johnson Africa, the only adult 
MOVE survivor of the fire, was later arrested 
and sentenced to seven years in prison for 
her involvement in the conflict. The only 
other MOVE survivor rescued from the 
burning house was Michael Ward, then 
known as Birdie Africa. He was a thirteen 
year-old young man who, for years to come, 
would be haunted by nightmares of the day 
that his whole world became an inferno. 


HE STORY OF MOVE is first and foremost 

the story of a spiritual and mental revo- 
lution in progress. Under the guidance of 
John Africa, members of the MOVE family 
embraced the ideal that any religion or phi- 
losophy that prevents adherents from active- 
ly opposing exploitation and oppression was 
useless. In this regard, MOVE’s experiences 
in postwar Philadelphia are squarely linked 
to the legacies of Black Power radicalism. 
Much like their early predecessors in the ear- 
lier phase of Black Power era, MOVE sought 
to pursue the potential for redefinition and 
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experimentation of black citizenship. The 
members of MOVE were not only committed 
to the liberation of oppressed peoples from 
racism and the dehumanizing ravages of 
technology. Rather, the group’s emerging 
theology doctrine and praxis attacked US 
hegemony as a moral affront. 


Revolutionary Black Humanism 


OVE’s REVOLUTIONARY BLACK HUMANISM 
began to manifest itself during the 
height of the Black Power era. Reminiscent 
of Huey Newton’s formulation of revolution 
as an evolutionary process, MOVE religious 
philosophy reflects a similar sensibility. In 
this fashion, MOVE sought to develop an 
insurgent culture in stark contradistinction 
to the dominant culture of the United States. 
In the early 1960s, Malcolm X presaged such 
an ontological opposition to mainstream 
America by contending that the oppressed 
cannot look to the oppressor to provide a 
mutually beneficial form of logic or rationali- 
ty. Specifically, Malcolm X argued, “There 
just has to be a new system of reason and 
logic devised by us who are on the bottom, if 
we want to get some result in this struggle 
that is called the ‘Negro Revolution.’” Sim- 
ply put, MOVE was making a concrete effort 
to advance one example of “a new system of 
reason and logic.” 

Since the 1970s, the MOVE family has fos- 
tered a new morality and belief system that 
enabled human potential without the men- 
ace of racism, sexism, class struggle and 
other forms of oppression. The construction 
of MOVE as a terrorist cult or oddball throw- 
back to the 1960s lunatic fringe by the mass 
media and legal system was intended to dis- 
tract white mainstream America from grap- 
pling with the more elemental dimensions of 
Black Power radicalism. More specifically, it 
was easier for postwar America to envision 
MOVE as a bunch of dreadlocked fanatics 
with guns rather than even contemplate the 
validity of their critique of societal norms 
and systemic oppression. As a small yet 
diverse body of literature illustrates, the 
framing of MOVE’s story in this fashion has 
made it possible for the state to wantonly 
attack the group with extreme prejudice 
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(pun fully intended).’ 

In order to force black dissidents such as 
MOVE into the nation’s mythical melting 
pot, the state felt no compunction in bomb- 
ing an entire black neighborhood. In fact, 
resistance to societal norms and secular gov- 
ernance are central to any analysis of the 
group’s trials and tribulations in the City of 
Brotherly Love. Herein lies the “burning of 
rebellious thoughts,” represented by a group 
of black radicals determined to hold modern 
society (“the System”) morally accountable. 
Ironically, the burning of rebellious thoughts 
also refers to the relentlessly inhumane 
responses of Philadelphia to the MOVE 
Organization. 


i (es ESSAY ARGUES that MOVE represented 
an expression of a revolutionary form of 
African-centered humanism that had its 
antecedents in Black Power style politics. 
During the late 1970s and 1980s, MOVE rep- 
resented a contemporary effort to resist 
dominant American hegemony by advocat- 
ing the liberation of all people through cul- 
tural agency and racial consciousness. 
MOVE’s political project was firmly situated 
within two realms, that of the Black Power 
era and the larger historic tradition of 
African American religiosity. In that context, 
MOVE represents one of countless marginal 
religious movements that have emerged 
throughout human history. Many scholars 
have argued that these marginal religions 
serve as the sites for the most creative and 
forthright religious expressions.’ Further- 
more, in their respective studies of slave 
revolts throughout the Americas, Eugene 
Genovese, Vincent Harding, and Roger 
Bastide concur that religion served as the 
engine for revolutionary action amongst 
enslaved Africans.’ MOVE represents a radi- 
cal alternative to both traditional Judeo- 
Christian theology and American civil reli- 
gion that offers new ways of analyzing black 
religiosity and its relation to radical politics. 

MOVE reflected a historic shift within 
black religiosity towards the spiritual needs 
and urgent realities of the black masses. 
Albert Raboteau notes that even the stalwart 
Black Church underwent drastic shifts in the 
post-Civil Rights era. He states that: 
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by responding in part to the militant criticism of 
the church and in part to their own agenda, 
black clergy began in the late 1960s and early 
1970s to develop a black theology that found 
God’s presence primarily among the poor, the 
oppressed, and the outcast.” 


In light of this observation, MOVE might be 
included within this same religious enter- 
prise. However, John Africa, the leader of 
MOVE, and his followers, most of whom 
took the surname, “Africa,” organically 
blended black culture, religion and political 
radicalism from a decidedly non-Christian 
perspective. The MOVE family adopted 
many of the virtues of the African cosmolo- 
gies and faith systems recently outlined by 
social ethicist Peter Paris, namely: benefi- 
cence, forbearance, Practical wisdom, impro- 
visation, and justice. 


OVE’s RESEMBLANCE to another contem- 
poraneous black religious movement, 
Rastafarianism, is also important. Although 
these movements arose independently in dif- 
ferent geological locations, MOVE and 
Rastafarianism represented similarly power- 
ful and subversive forms of cultural rebel- 
lion, naturalist philosophy, and African-cen- 
tered utopianism among dispossessed people 
of color.” As alternative religious movements 
in the African diaspora, both Rastafarianism 
and MOVE emerged during periods in the 
twentieth century that were marked by 
heightened expressions of black nationalism, 
intense labor upheavals, and anti-imperialist 
struggles. In recent years, however, there has 
been a considerable difference in how each 
of these faith traditions has been viewed by 
mainstream society. While Rastafarianism is 
now largely identified and commodified 
within the global marketplace by reggae 
music, ganja (marijuana) consumption, and 
Caribbean tourist ads, MOVE largely has 
been relegated to the most remote corner of 
America’s collective memory. 

Documenting the exact origin of MOVE 
proves elusive due to the sketchy details and 
chronology of its founder’s life prior to the 
group’s founding. It is safe to estimate, how- 
ever, that the initial groundwork for MOVE 
was laid in Powelton Village sometime 
between 1970 and 1972. MOVE’s philosophi- 
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cal outlook underwent a distinctive evolu- 
tionary process that tapped into the very 
essence of protest and resistance within 
black culture.” From its earliest inception, 
the MOVE organization was implicitly politi- 
cal in its scope. The members adopted John 
Africa’s anti-technological and anti-system 
ideology voluntarily and formed an insur- 
gent counter-society in the heart of black 
Philadelphia. 


Le near the University of Pennsylva- 
nia and Drexel University, Powelton Vil- 
lage’s eclectic demographic composition 
crossed every conceivable line of race, class, 
sexual preference, nationality, and ideology; 
in the early 1970s, this neighborhood was an 
enclave in which blacks and whites, college 
dropouts and professors, bohemians and the 
bourgeoisie, heterosexuals and gays all coex- 
isted. By general account, this area had a 
community that was laid-back, yet also radi- 
cal about its claim to integrationist promise 
espoused by civil rights struggles, both local- 
ly and nationally. This social context was 
home to an unassuming man named Vincent 
Leaphart. During this time, Leaphart, a mid- 
dle-aged, black handyman considered mildly 
retarded, was a permanent fixture of Powel- 
ton Village. In his ethnography of Powelton 
Village, Elijah Anderson illustrates that 
“among the youthful counterculture, there 
was sometimes a missionary zeal to create a 
‘humane life-style’ in contrast to the more 
conventional society. This ideal was to be 
free of racism, materialism, and ‘mindless 
conventionality.’”” While Leaphart did odd 
jobs for local residents, the community’s 
sense of bourgeois humanism provided the 
cultural milieu in which the nascent meta- 
physical ideas of MOVE’s founder could be 
nurtured and expressed. 

The impact of larger social phenomena of 
this era also contributed to the early growth 
and development of MOVE. At the start of 
the 1970s, the nation faced an increasingly 
conservative and oppressive Nixon presiden- 
cy, a turbulent national economy, cities in 
utter turmoil, and a war in Vietnam.” In 
light of such a dismal social context, Vincent 
Leaphart’s thoughts on modern society, 
nature, and man’s relationship to both 
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might have seemed innocuous yet provoca- 
tive to open-minded Powelton Village resi- 
dents willing to listen to such ideas during this 
era. A number of individuals who had contact 
and interaction with Leaphart during this peri- 
od, report that his thoughts were rambling 
and extemporaneous in nature. However, 
while still working as a handyman, Leaphart 
met and eventually befriended Douglas 
Glassey, a white professor at a local community 
college. Glassey was fascinated by the older 
black man’s views of life and nature in mod- 
ern American society. At Glassey’s behest, he 
and Leaphart began what would become a 
year-long project to transcribe Leaphart’s 
philosophical musings into a reasoned doc- 
trine. The result was an 800-page volume that 
has been referred alternately as The Book of 
Guidelines, The Book, The Guidelines, or The 
Teachings of John Africa. This text would serve as 
the chief source of instruction, religious and 
otherwise, for the membership of MOVE. 
Concurrently, the nearby community college 
where Glassey taught, and the Co-Op (Powel- 
ton Community Housing Project) where they 
both lived, served as two local neighborhood 
venues in which this unlikely duo disseminat- 
ed Leaphart’s ideals. 

Certain elements of MOVE’s formative 
period took shape following the completion of 
Leaphart and Glassey’s collaboration. As early 
as 1972, Vincent Leaphart changed his name 
to “John Africa.” Although it is unclear why 
Leaphart chose “John” as his first name, 
Glassey and others have commented that 
“Africa” was chosen as a surname to represent 
“the continent from where all life began.”” 


y May 1973, the formal existence of 
MOVE began as Glassey, John Africa, 

and the early members settled themselves 
into their first communal residence, a Victo- 
rian house in Powelton Village. It was during 
these early days that the group began calling 
their adopted philosophy the “American 
Christian Movement for Life,” or alternately, 
the “Christian Movement for Life;” eventual- 
ly the group decided to call themselves 
“MOVE” because of the power and urgency 
suggested by the word.” MOVE’s earliest 
members were John Africa’s biological sis- 
ters, Louise James and LaVerne Sims, as well 
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as their children. In this fashion the familial 
nature of MOVE was established both figura- 
tively and literally. 

MOVE’s reputation for neighborhood dis- 
ruption began shortly after they acquired their 
new home and brought more than thirty cats 
and dogs to live with them. Moreover, the group 
initiated a campaign of spontaneous protest 
and civil disobedience throughout Philadel- 
phia, the first of which was a foiled attempt to 
liberate the animals from the Philadelphia Zoo. 
Arguably, such displays of defiance served as a 
crucial part of the MOVE organization’s prose- 
lytizing and recruiting efforts. 

From the outset, MOVE followed a set of 
basic tenets intended to mark their break 
with what John Africa regarded as the cor- 
rupt and authoritarian system of American 
society. All members adopted “Africa” as 
their surname and lived communally, reflect- 
ing their intention of being an extended 
family. Serving as MOVE’s “patriarch,” it’s 
unknown whether John Africa was hailed as 
a divine being or prophet; however, he was 
recognized as a teacher of truth. Notions of 
marriage, family, and sexual monogamy were 
strongly endorsed within John Africa’s social 
vision. The women of MOVE were expected 
to deliver babies by natural childbirth tech- 
niques. The men and women of MOVE wore 
their hair in long dreadlocks, the hairstyle 
most commonly associated with Rastafarians. 


[ THE WAKE OF THE FIRESTORM unleashed 
upon MOVE on May 13, 1985, Philadel- 
phia Magazine interviewed Sharon Sims Cox, 
John Africa’s niece and former MOVE mem- 
ber. In her recollection of her uncle and the 
MOVE organization, she stated that: 
People saw John Africa as a harmless man, but he 
was the one who strategized everything in 
MOVE. He definitely hated the whole system. He 
wanted to tear up the blacktop and let food grow 
everywhere. He wanted to take animals out of 
zoos and put them back in their environment. 
He wanted parents to stop beating on their chil- 
dren. He wanted to get back to a time when peo- 
ple were equal and nobody had any more than 
anyone else.” 


In its adherence to its evolving philoso- 
phy, MOVE demonstrated a conscious effort 
to reconstruct concepts of self and society 
within modern thought. Adopting John 
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Africa’s teachings as religious belief meant 
that the MOVE family rejected the use of 
electricity, machinery, cooked or processed 
food, and products of artificial or inorganic 
origins. Social theorist Herbert Marcuse con- 
tends “nature itself, ever more effectively 
controlled, has in turn become another 
dimension for the control of man.”’ MOVE’s 
guidelines resonated most poignantly with 
the idea that society sought the domination 
of humankind through the domination of 
nature in all its manifestations. Therefore, 
the group’s diet consisted largely of fruits 
and vegetables, although there were occa- 
sions (called Distortion Days) in which adult 
MOVE members could gorge themselves 
with junk food for that brief period. Also, 
the men and women participated in an ardu- 
ous daily exercise regimen consisting of calis- 
thenics and 10 to 15 mile runs. These prac- 
tices were encouraged by John Africa in 
order to guarantee that the members were 
healthy and strong. 


VEN AS THEY IMPROVED their physical well- 
being, the MOVE members were also 
determined to be economically self-suffi- 
cient. They earned their livelihood by wash- 
ing cars in fair weather, shoveling snow in 
the winter, and selling fruit and vegetables 
on the street. Within John Africa’s teachings, 
life was to be lived at the most fundamental 
and natural level imaginable. And once life 
was over, MOVE’s members were taught that 
all dead organic matter—even human 
flesh—was “cycled” (recycled) back into the 
natural environment. In this way, the MOVE 
members, especially the children, were 
taught not to fear death or consider any- 
thing as disposable or worthless. 

John Africa’s teachings were greatly 
informed by the specific realities of MOVE’s 
urban surroundings. A number of scholars 
have addressed the primacy of urbanization 
as the dominant force of social organization 
during this century." There is no better 
example of this situation than in Philadel- 
phia, a northeastern postindustrial city 
whose most visible and dependent con- 
stituency was invariably becoming black and 
economically disadvantaged. Increasingly 
unable to remove and isolate themselves 
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from the pollution and abuses of Philadel- 
phia, the MOVE organization did not have 
the luxury of considering the contemporary 
city a lost cause. 

During the 1970s, black Philadelphians 
waged a low-intensity war with the criminal 
justice system. Racial tensions increased 
when former police commissioner, Frank 
Rizzo, became the mayor. According to histo- 
rian Jon C. Teaford, Rizzo was a tough-mind- 
ed and racist political figure that also 
became a media favorite because of his tradi- 
tional values, candid anti-liberalism, and 
staunch views on law and order.” Despite his 
nominal affiliation to the Democratic Party, 
Rizzo’s campaign style, rhetoric, and political 
posture were cut from the same cloth as the 
race-baiting populism of Richard Nixon and 
George Wallace.” 


MOVE Under Fire 


[ AuGusT 1970, Rizzo (then the city’s 
police commissioner) launched highly 
controversial raids on three local offices of 
the Black Panther Party (BPP) in retaliation 
for three police officers who were allegedly 
shot by black assailants. Although there was 
no evidence that the gunmen were Panthers 
or that the shootings were related, the police 
department under Rizzo’s control targeted 
the BPP’s headquarters as the source of 
racial menace in the city. Moreover, this 
series of raids was based in large part on 
Rizzo’s rising anxiety over a planned “revolu- 
tionary people’s constitutional convention” 
sponsored by the BPP and slated for Septem- 
ber 5, 1970 at the main campus of Temple 
University. The prospect of a summit of 
Black Power radicals in the heart of north 
Philadelphia’s growing black community 
enraged the city’s police force.” 

During one particularly notorious inva- 
sion against the west Philadelphia BPP head- 
quarters, six Panthers were forced out of 
their residence, stripped, and searched on 
the city streets. Subsequently, the Philadelphia 
Daily News photographed the naked Panthers 
and published the pictures on its front page. 
Although Rizzo himself was conspicuously 
absent during the raid, he took the subse- 
quent furor over the raids, as well as the 
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scandalous behavior of the police towards 
the Panthers, as a laughing matter. In fact, 
not only did Rizzo dismiss this episode as 
humorous, his handling of the BPP served as 
a political springboard that ultimately gar- 
nered him national attention and catapulted 
him into city hall. 

By 1974, MOVE spearheaded militantly 
vocal protests against the situation on street 
corners and gained substantial support from 
many African-Americans. If the city’s police 
force did not already have the group square- 
ly in their crosshairs, which is doubtful, 
MOVE '’s increasingly volatile confrontations 
with law enforcement started a veritable war 
of attrition during this period. For example, 
the MOVE members had amassed some 150 
arrests on misdemeanor charges, $15,000 in 
fines, and had been sentenced to multiple 
jail terms by as early as 1975. In addition to 
increased harassment by the police, MOVE’s 
increased interaction with the criminal jus- 
tice system led to conflicts with municipal 
judges. During their numerous court cases, 
MOVE defendants chose to defend them- 
selves often using profanity and other dis- 
ruptive tactics to demonstrate their con- 
tempt for the legal process. 


We MOVE decided to take arms, it was 
not a symbolic expression of worldwide 
revolution but rather an urgent response to 
increasing levels of local repression. Unlike 
the Panthers’ early and more philosophical 
adoption of armed self-defense, MOVE 
amassed and trained with weapons as a safe- 
guard against escalating measures of police 
brutality against Philadelphia’s black com- 
munity. Once the group began carrying guns 
in 1976, the public perceptions of them 
changed drastically. Escalating police harass- 
ment and brutality placed MOVE in an 
increasingly vulnerable position. Many of the 
group’s non-black members left MOVE by 
the mid-1970s in fear of continued persecu- 
tion by the police. It is at this point that John 
Africa’s people accepted a show of arms and 
inflammatory rhetoric as reactive measures 
of self-defense. After much agonizing over 
the decision whether or not to abandon the 
group’s avowed pacifism, John Africa’s call 
for retaliatory violence came as a result of 
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the deaths of three MOVE infants at the 
hands of the police. Ramona Africa brought 
the issue into a broader context by com- 
menting that the nonviolent strategy of Mar- 
tin Luther King and the 1960s civil rights 
establishment was counterproductive 
because “it encourages people to continue 
hitting you.”” However, this realization did 
not make MOVE’s struggle any easier. On 
the day of the May 20, 1977 shootout with 
the Philadelphia Police Department, MOVE 
circulated the following statement: 


Don’t attempt to enter MOVE headquarters or 
harm MOVE people unless you want an interna- 
tional incident. We are prepared to hit reservoirs, 
empty hotels, and apartment houses, close facto- 
ries and tie up major cities of Europe. We are not 
a bunch of frustrated middle-class college stu- 
dents, irrational radicals or confused terrorists. 
We are a deeply religious organization totally 
committed to the principle of our belief as 
taught to us by our founder, John Africa. We are 
not looking for trouble. We are just looking to be 
left alone.” 


T IS REASONABLE TO SUSPECT that John 
Africa’s followers inspired nothing less 
than the contempt and ire of a local police 
force that was predominantly white, ethnic, 
working-class, and Catholic. To such a police 
force, the MOVE family’s racial composition, 
counter-cultural lifestyle, radical politics, and 
unorthodox religiosity made them fair game 
to receive the full brunt of white repression. 
After 1977, however, the remaining MOVE 
members were all too aware of how race was 
equally important as an impetus for coming 
together, as it was for attracting enemies. 
Once they became the focus of intense 
scrutiny by municipal, state, and federal 
authorities, MOVE gradually assumed a 
more defensive (and some argue a para- 
noid) public posture. The situation was fur- 
ther complicated by the memories and ten- 
sions of the Black Power movement in the 
white American mind. As mayor of Philadel- 
phia during the 1970s, Frank Rizzo was chief 
among those who saw MOVE’s radicalism as 
a direct analogue to the sort of Black Power 
militancy advocated by the Black Panther 
Party. This suspicion was given greater credi- 
bility once former Black Panthers such as 
Delbert Orr Africa and Mumia Abu-Jamal 
joined the ranks of MOVE. 
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MOVE and Mumia Abu-Jamal 


N ORDER TO COMPREHEND the synergy 
between members of the Philadelphia 
BPP and the MOVE organization, one must 
examine the career of Mumia Abu-Jamal. At 
the age of fifteen, Abu-Jamal had been a 
member of the Philadelphia chapter of the 
Black Panther Party, serving as the group’s 
Minister of Information. Even as the party 
dissolved, around 1975, he continued to 
remain politically engaged and ardently 
vocal. By his account, Mumia remembers 
himself during the 1970s as “a bored, slightly 
petit bourgeois, burnt-out ex-Black Panther 
who distrusted organizations and still sim- 
mered in a stew of generational rebellion.”” 
Mumia’s frustration and anger centered on 
the reality of the Panthers’ East Coast-West 
Coast schism that ended in turf wars and 
bloodshed on one hand and the state’s 
relentless assault on the organization on the 
other hand. In the wake of these events, he 
realized that he “drifted away from a party 
that had drifted away from its moorings in 
the people.”” Even though Mumia Abu- 
Jamal stayed committed to the daily struggles 
of the people in the streets, he was then 
resolved never to join another radical orga- 
nization. However, When Mumia met and 
interacted with the folks of MOVE, there was 
clearly an affinity that was both undeniable 
and irresistible. 
As the decade ended, Abu-Jamal worked as 
a social commentator on community radio, 
and established himself as an accomplished 
print journalist and political activist. In the 
words of the late historian Walter Rodney, 
Mumia Abu-Jamal is a “guerilla intellectual’— 
a scholar-activist constantly involved in the 
struggle to speak truth to power. His work has 
documented and uncovered the ravages of 
poverty, police brutality, systemic racism, politi- 
cal corruption, and countless other social ills 
that swept the City of Brotherly Love during 
the late 1970s and early 1980s. If he had had 
the inclination to do so, Mumia could have 
found himself safely nestled in a more tradi- 
tional journalistic or academic setting, where 
his skills and charisma would have at least 
garnered him some material comforts. 
Instead, Abu-Jamal remained in the streets of 
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Philadelphia, organizing and educating the 
black community. This zealous sense of purpose 
alone would be enough to ignite the anger of 
local authorities, but Mumia’s relationship with 
the Philadelphia police department got worse 
because of his growing connection with the 
MOVE organization. 


CCORDING TO MuMIA, he was trying to stop 
a police officer from beating his brother 
on December 9, 1981, when he himself was 
apprehended and shot by the police, who later 
accused him of fatally shooting Officer Daniel 
Faulkner. Despite a legally flawed trial, includ- 
ing suspicious witness testimonies and contra- 
dictory physical evidence, the court convicted 
Mumia Abu-Jamal and sentenced him to 
death. The fate of Mumia Abu-Jamal and the 
MOVE 9 reflects the ongoing state of siege 
that many members of the Black Power gener- 
ation are still struggling to overcome. ” The 
most effective weapons of the American gov- 
ernment’s relentless campaign of repression 
against the various organizations of the Black 
Power era have been the FBI’s COINTELPRO 
(the Counter-Intelligence Program) and the 
development of the prison-industrial 
complex.” 

When viewed against the backdrop of the 
larger struggle for black liberation and the 
government’s counterrevolutionary efforts, 
the imprisoned members of MOVE (includ- 
ing Mumia) share the dubious honor of 
being targeted for their radical defiance of 
the state; they join the ranks of Assata 
Shakur, Fred Hampton, Huey P. Newton, 
Sundiata Acoli, Mutulu Shakur, Angela 
Davis, George Jackson, Jonathan Jackson, 
Geronimo ji Jaga (Geronimo Pratt) and 
other Black Power revolutionaries who have 
suffered the brunt of domestic U.S. hege- 
monic aggression. 

After being routed from _ their 
home/headquarters in Powelton Village, the 
MOVE organization relocated to Cobbs 
Creek. This new neighborhood would prove 
notably different from the community they 
left behind. To this day, the Cobbs Creek sec- 
tion of west Philadelphia remains a stable 
working-and middle-class black community, 
whose residents are generally conservative in 
their political and social outlook. When John 
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Africa and his followers arrived, they met a 
hostile local community. A final encounter 
involving the MOVE family, the Cobbs Creek 
residents, and the city of Philadelphia led to 
the 1985 bombing. While the MOVE mem- 
bers hoped to upset the bourgeois sensibili- 
ties of their neighbors by continuing their 
protests against “the System,” the Cobbs 
Creek residents typically found the MOVE 
members’ conduct embarrassing, appalling, 
and annoying. 


Moe despite being strong support- 
ers of the city’s first black mayor, Wil- 


son Goode, the residents felt that the munic- 
ipal government abdicated any and all 
responsibility for dealing with MOVE for 
racist reasons. The demographic transforma- 
tion of Philadelphia during the 1970s and 
1980s had a paradoxically inverted effect on 
the city’s social order. Although African- 
Americans represented 39% of Philadel- 
phia’s populace by 1980, the preceding 
decade witnessed an active campaign by 
Frank Rizzo’s mayoral administration to 
alienate and repress the entire black commu- 
nity. In his examination of Rizzo’s first term 
as mayor, biographer Richard A. Keiser 
notes, “in addition to condoning a policy of 
police brutality against blacks that ultimately 
led to a federal investigation of the police 
force, Mayor Rizzo systematically waged war 
on the city’s black leadership.” In his quest 
to galvanize his rabidly conservative white 
working-class constituency, Rizzo’s “tough 
cop-as-mayor” routine threatened to reduce 
any possibility of a biracial political coalition 
in Philadelphia. 

Ironically, it was the possibility of an addi- 
tional mayoral term for Frank Rizzo that set 
the stage for Wilson Goode. In 1979, Rizzo 
and his political supporters pushed for a spe- 
cial revision of the city charter that would 
enable him to run for a third term. With the 
specter of Rizzo’s “reign of terror” extended, 
liberal whites and moderate African-Ameri- 
cans formed an effective coalition to block 
the reelection bid of the erstwhile incum- 
bent. After defeating the referendum, this 
coalition was able to get a new mayor, 
William Green, elected. In turn, Green 
sought to solidify the hopes of the coalition’s 
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black contingent by appointing Wilson 
Goode as Philadelphia’s city manager, mak- 
ing him the first African-American to hold 
the post. 


FTER GOODE’S 1983 ELECTION, he quickly 

joined the fraternity of black mayors 
such as Harold Washington, Tom Bradley, 
Coleman Young, and others that surfaced 
during this period. Unlike many of his con- 
temporaries, however, Goode was very much 
more indebted to the existing structure of 
white patronage and machine politics in his 
city than to any sense of coalition building or 
political savvy.” By and large, Goode identi- 
fied himself as a manager-technocrat, rather 
than seeing himself as an integral part of the 
activist black contingent. Despite such differ- 
ences with his peers, in many ways Goode 
faced the same thorny situation as other 
black urban politicians during this era. In 
their study of urban racial politics, Albert 
Karing and Susan Welch assert, “black may- 
ors and council members have special prob- 
lems: they must act swiftly to assure the black 
electorate that they are committed to 
redressing long-standing grievances, but 
there are also powerful counter-forces from 
the white community pressing for only cau- 
tious movement.” 

The members of the Cobbs Creek neigh- 
borhood were concerned with being recog- 
nized and treated by mainstream white soci- 
ety as the “better” or “decent” classes of the 
black community, especially in contrast to 
MOVE. The tension that erupted in Cobbs 
Creek between MOVE and their black neigh- 
bors marked a dramatic conflict concerning 
what historian Evelyn Brooks Higginbotham 
has called the “politics of respectability.” 
This was the nature of the conflict in the 
Cobbs Creek neighborhood that led to the 
unfortunate events and attitudes that escalat- 
ed into the local government’s deadly 
response, namely the apocalyptic bombing 
of the MOVE house on May 13, 1985. 

On the morning of the May 13, 1985 con- 
flict Police Commissioner Gregor Sambor 
was supposed to notify the members of 
MOVE that the city wanted to arrest four 
adult members of the group—Ramona 
Africa, Frank James Africa, Theresa Africa, 
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and Conrad Africa—as quickly and peaceful- 
ly as possible. Instead, Sambor blared the fol- 
lowing declaration over his bullhorn during 
those early hours before daybreak: “Atten- 
tion MOVE, this is America. You have to 
abide by the laws of the United States.”” This 
bombastic charge alluded to the deeper 
motivations of this infamous attack. As soci- 
ologist Robin Wagner-Pacifici contends, Sam- 
bor (and the larger state apparatus he repre- 
sented) saw MOVE as “both cultural 
deviants, defying the culture of America, and 
criminals, breaking the law of the stateThe 
charges against MOVE and the operation 
carried out against the group had as much to 
do with cultural norms of behavior, lan- 
guage, food, and hygiene as they did with 
the breaking of specific, codified laws.” 


Conclusion 


EARLY THREE DECADES after MOVE’s 
founding, the group is significantly 
transformed, just as Philadelphia is a notably 
different city. After the bombing of MOVE 
headquarters, Ramona Africa was sentenced 
to seven years in prison for her alleged role 
in instigating the incident. Released from 
prison in 1992, she returned to Philadelphia 
to begin rebuilding MOVE’s membership. 
During this period, she filed a civil lawsuit 
against the city in conjunction with the 
bombing. Following more than four years of 
dogged litigation, a jury awarded the group 
a $1.5 million verdict in 1996 with MOVE 
receiving $500,000 of that sum. These funds 
are being used to support their many activi- 
ties, including efforts to exonerate the 
Mumia Abu-Jamal and the MOVE 9. Having 
relocated to the Kingsessing section of south- 
western Philadelphia, Ramona Africa and 
the MOVE organization have become a 
model of twenty-first century grassroots radi- 
calism, replete with cell phones, websites, 
lectures on the college circuit, and even a 
hip hop album. Meanwhile, the residents of 
the 6200 block of Osage Avenue are still 
plagued by problems stemming from the 
shoddy reconstruction scheme hurriedly 
implemented by the Goode administration. 
To date, the demolition, construction, and 
maintenance of the Cobbs Creek replace- 
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ment homes has cost the city at least $36 mil- 
lion and stil] counting. 


HROUGH THEIR BELIEFS and activism, the 

MOVE organization engaged in and sus- 
tained a form of black consciousness that was 
radical and religious in equal measures. 
However, the group was routinely and sys- 
tematically condemned by the dominant 
class for attempting to remedy their 
wretched state in America by responses that 
ranged from media lambasting to direct gov- 
ernment action. To a large extent, MOVE 
was comprised of African Americans who 
were marginalized, disenfranchised, and cir- 
cumscribed by numerous sectors of Ameri- 
can society, even the black middle class. Iron- 
ically, it might be argued that psychological, 
rather than social, integration undermined 
the possibility of MOVE retreating to the 
ontological security once provided by segre- 
gated urban black communities. 

In the face of an increasingly antagonistic 
America, the members of the MOVE family 
used literally every means at their disposal to 
improve their life chances. The life and 
teachings of John Africa represent a form of 
agency that can be regarded as equal mea- 
sures of adaptive creativity and cultural dura- 
bility. Simply put, this group exhibited the 
greatest expression of agency when, in the 
face of great and unspeakable adversity, they 
continued to believe that they could make a 
way out of no way. But as the tragic experi- 
ence of MOVE suggests, the United States 
must wrestle with how to secure the civil lib- 
erties and human dignity of every person in 
a nation that all too often denies those very 
same things. 

In closing, this brief discussion of MOVE 
illustrates the confluence of black religiosity, 
political insurgency and cultural agency that 
forms the heart of revolutionary black 
humanism. Over the course of a decade, 
dealing with MOVE ultimately cost the city 
of Philadelphia millions of dollars, destroy- 
ing the political futures of two mayors and 
countless other officials, sending many 
MOVE members and sympathizers to prison, 
utterly devastating two neighborhoods and 
claiming the lives of at least 12 people. For 
those members of the MOVE who survived 
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the police attacks, media distortion, and 
imprisonment, political defiance has been 
the single greatest testament to their faith. 
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